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MEDICAL   EPIGRAPHS   OF   THE    BRITISH  MUSEUM. 

By  J.  KESER,  M.D. 


Among  the  countless  treasures  of  our  great  National  Museum 
are  a  few  Greek  inscriptions  and  bas-reliefs  which  have  a 
special  interest  for  medical  men.  They  are  neither  con- 
spicuous by  their  size  nor  remarkable  by  the  artistic  ability 
of  those  who  made  them,  but  they  give  a  curious  insight 
into  the  medical  history  of  ancient  Greece,  and  they 
suggest  many  questions  to  which  recent  researches  have 
given  a  more  or  less  complete  answer. 

These  inscriptions  (epigraphs)  and  bas-reliefs  may  be 
conveniently  divided  into  three  classes  : — 

I.  Votive  tablets  (ex-votos)  with  or  without  epigraphs. 

II.  The  sepulchral  tablet  of  Jason. 

III.  Popular  decrees  concerning  medical  men. 

I.  Votive  Tablets. 
Ten  in  number,  they  are  kept  under  glass  in  a  small  room 
adjoining  the  Mausoleum.    They  represent  various  parts  of 
the  human  body,  and  we  shall  describe  them  in  detail  later 
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on,  but  before  doing  so  we  must  give  a  short  rdsumd  of  the 
development  of  the  healing  art  in  ancient  Greece,  and  of 
the  conditions  under  which  these  votive  tablets  were 
produced. 

They  show  very  distincdy  an  intimate  connection  between 
religion  and  medicine,  and  they  are  stricdy  comparable  to 
the  ex-votos  which  may  be  seen  at  the  present  time  in 
many  Catholic  churches.  It  must  not,  however,  be  inferred 
that  there  was  always  in  Greece  a  correlation  between  the 
healing  art  and  any  particular  form  of  worship  ;  history,  in 
fact,  points  the  other  way,  and  we  know  that,  in  the  oldest 
literature,  Asklepios  was  a  Thessalian  king  ;  later  on,  and 
chiefly  under  the  influence  of  the  Eastern  priestcraft,  the 
king  was  deified,  and  supernatural  powers  were  attributed 
to  him.  We  shall  have  to  come  back  to  this  important 
point,  and  it  will  be  easy  to  show  that  medicine,  among 
the  Greek,  was  never  entirely  under  the  control  of  the 
priests,  as  for  example  in  Egypt,  but  that  the  medical  pro- 
fession preserved  its  independence,  and  played  a  considerable 
role  in  public  life  quite  apart  from  religious  belief.  Most 
patients  were  treated  by  the  regular  medical  men,  while 
some  preferred  the  faith-cures  of  the  priests,  just  as  in 
our  days  the  public  may  be  broadly  divided  into  a 
majority  who  trust  in  the  medical  profession  and  a  minority 
who  believe  in  Lourdes,  in  Beth-Shan,  or  in  the  holy 
coat  of  Treves. 

The  Asklepiads,  or  priests  of  Esculapius,  were  evidendy 
clever,  well-trained  and  energetic  men ;  under  their  influence, 
numerous  temples  were  built,  first  at  Titane  in  Peloponnesus, 
about  fifty  years  after  the  Trojan  war,  and  then  in  many 
Greek  cities  ;  the  principal  one  was  at  Epidauros,  in  Argolis  ; 
Pausanias,  who  lived  in  the  second  century  of  our  era,  fixes 
the  number  of  these  temples,  or  AskiSpieia,  at  sixty-three. 
Most  of  them  were  built  in  places  renowned  for  their 
salubrity,  generally  on  a  hill  or  mountain,  sometimes  in  the 
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immediate  neighbourhood  of  a  mineral  spring;  they  were 
surrounded  by  large  gardens,  and  inhabited  by  priests  who 
were  past  masters  in  the  art  of  producing  a  strong  impres- 
sion on  the  mind  of  their  patients.  The  cure  was  effected 
by  a  divine  intervention,  and  it  was  necessary  to  submit 
beforehand  to  a  series  of  preparatory  ceremonies.  Originally 
the  process  was  essentially  one  of  purification,  and  the 
entrance  to  the  temple  of  Epidauros  bore  the  characteristic 
inscription  "  Whoever  wishes  to  enter  these  precincts  must 
have  a  pure  soul,"  but  later  on  the  initiation  assumed  more 
and  more  the  form  of  a  solemn  rite  designed  with  the 
view  of  producing  a  violent  effect  on  the  imagination. 
Plato  says  that  imagination  acts  in  a  remarkable  manner 
on  the  health  of  people  who  wish  vehemently  that  a  thing 
useful  to  them  should  occur. 

The  patient  was  put  on  very  low  diet,  and  in  some 
temples  the  use  of  wine  was  forbidden  ;  then  he  was  purified 
by  baths,  frictions,  inunctions  or  fumigations  ;  he  was  taken 
round  the  temple  by  the  priests,  and  shown  the  offerings  of 
grateful  patients  who  had  been  cured  of  affections  similar  to 
his  own.  Then  an  animal  was  sacrificed,  generally  a  ram 
or  a  goat ;  the  immolation  was  accompanied  by  fervent 
prayers  and  often  by  music ;  then  the  patient  was  led  to 
the  sanctuary,  and  ordered  to  spend  the  night  near  the 
statue  of  the  god,  lying,  in  some  cases,  on  the  blood-stained 
skin  of  the  animal  which  had  been  sacrificed.  During  the 
night  the  patient  had  a  vision  or  heard  certain  noises  ;  some- 
times the  god  himself  appeared,  alone  or  accompanied  by 
serpents  ;  or  the  substance  which  was  to  effect  a  cure  was 
seen  in  a  dream.  We  are  told  for  example  that  Aspasia, 
not  the  celebrated  hetaera,  but  the  mistress  of  Cyrus  the 
Younger,  had  a  tumour  on  the  chin,  which  caused  her  much 
annoyance  ;  in  her  sleep  she  saw  Venus,  who  advised  her 
to  apply  to  the  tumour  dried  rose  leaves  taken  from  garlands 
offered  to  the  goddess  ;  this  remedy  effected  a  speedy  cure. 
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Many  of  the  remedies  and  drugs  prescribed  were  simply 
ludicrous,  but  the  dietetic  and  hygienic  principles  enforced 
in  some  temples  were  no  doubt  useful  and  based  upon 
observation.  According  to  Marcus  Aurelius,  Esculapius 
ordered  his  patients  to  ride  on  horseback,  to  bathe  in  cold 
water,  and  to  walk  barefooted  in  true  Father  Kneipp  fashion. 
In  some  temples  amusements  were  provided  for  the  patients, 
and  at  Epidauros  a  beautiful  theatre  had  been  built  by 
Polyclete  ;  in  other  places  gymnasia  were  an  important 
feature,  and  in  others  yet  patients  suffering  from  over- 
excitement  were  submitted  to  the  soothing  influence  of 
music.  Verily  it  is  now  difficult  to  invent  a  new  method 
of  healing. 

In  case  of  failure,  the  patient  was  recommended  to  try 
another  temple,  and  excellent  reasons  were  never  wanting 
to  explain  why  his  illness  had  resisted  the  treatment. 
When  a  cure  had  been  effected,  the  patient  gave  an 
offering  of  money,  or  some  other  present — gold  crowns, 
vases  of  precious  metals,  etc.  Very  often  also  they  dedi- 
cated to  the  Deity  a  representation  in  marble  or  metal  of 
the  part  of  the  body  which  had  been  cured,  and  these 
ex-votos  were  placed  in  the  temple.  They  generally  indi- 
cated the  name  of  the  donor,  and  of  the  god  who  had 
cured  the  patient  ;  but  there  was,  as  a  rule,  no  mention 
of  the  kind  of  disease  which  had  been  healed.  Sometimes, 
however,  important  cases  were  recorded  with  some  detail 
on  the  columns  of  the  temples,  or  on  special  tablets. 
Four  inscriptions  of  the  temple  of  Epidauros  have  come 
down  to  us,  and  refer  to  two  cases  of  blindness,  one  of 
blood-spitting,  and  one  of  violent  pain  in  the  side,  which 
were  all  cured'  by  the  prescriptions  of  the  god.  The 
names  of  new  remedies  were  also  recorded  in  the  temples. 

The  votive  tablets  which  we  possess  in  the  British 
Museum  are  dedicated  to  Esculapius,  to  Esculapius  and 
Hygeia,  to  the  highest  Zeus,  to  the  Highest  God,  or  simply 
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to  the  Highest,  but  many  other  divinities  and  even  heroes 
were  considered  powerful  healers  :  Apollo,  Minerva,  Diana, 
Mercury,  Hygeia  (sister  to  Esculapius),  Ceres,  Serapis, 
Amphiaraos,  etc. 

In  connexion  with  the  last-named  hero,  I  may  mention 
here  a  curious  inscription  found  at  Kalamo,  near  Oropos 
(Bceotia),  and  now  placed  in  the  British  Museum  (No.  clx.) ; 
it  contains  a  long  inventory  of  votive  objects,  coins,  vessels, 
ex-votos  of  precious  metals,  which  were  to  be  either  repaired 
or  melted  down  and  made  into  new  vessels  ;  the  inscription 
occupies  both  sides  of  a  white  marble  stele  which  was  formerly 
placed  in  the  sanctuary  of  Amphiaraos. 

Most  of  the  votive  tablets  of  our  Museum  were  discovered 
at  Athens  in  1803  by  George,  Earl  of  Aberdeen,  on  a  rock 
altar  dedicated  to  the  highest  Zeus — Ju  vypiarTco — a  divinity 
which,  in  later  times,  was  worshipped  all  over  Greece.  One 
ex-voto  (No.  Ixx.)  is  in  honour  of  the  highest  God — ©eol  vxpCa-Tco 
' — and  it  haS  been  thought  that  this  was  a  reference  to  the 
God  of  the  Christians,  but  there  is  no  positive  proof  of  it :  we 
know,  however,  that  a  curious  confusion  was  established  in 
the  early  centuries  of  Christianity  between  paganism  and  the 
new  religion,  and  Keil  has  published  a  boeotian  tablet  dedicated 
to  the  highest  Zeus  and  to  his  good  angel— J tt  vi/zio-tw  /cat 
ayaOu)  avyeko). 

In  doubtful  cases,  the  tablet  was  dedicated  to  more  than 
one  god  ;  No.  ccclxv.  of  our  collection,  for  example,  is 
dedicated  to  Esculapius  and  Hygeia. 

For  some  reason  or  other,  many  patients  applied  to  the 
priests  in  cases  of  disease  or  wound  of  the  eye,  and  two 
of  our  votive  tablets  represent  a  pair  of  eyes ;  No.  Ixviii. 
is  particularly  interesting,  because  the  left  eye  shows  very 
distinctly  a  horizontal  solution  of  continuity,  which  begins 
near  the  outer  Canthus  and  ends  in  the  lower  part  of  the 
Cornea;  it  has  been  supposed  that  this  straight  li 
mdicated  some  surgical  operation,  but  it  looks  much 
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like  an  accidental  incised  wound,  and  we  know  by  other 
inscriptions  that  some  deities  had  quite  a  reputation  in 
that  class  of  cases ;  they  did  not  even  refuse  to  cure 
afflicted  animals,  and  it  has  been  put  on  record  that  a 
valuable  horse,  belonging  to  a  certain  Laenus,  was  cured 
of  a  bad  wound  in  the  eye  by  the  god  Serapis. 

No.  Ixix.  also  represented  a  pair  of  eyes,  one  of  them 
only  being  preserved. 

Another  small  tablet  (No.  Ixiii.)  represents  a  human 
face,  from  the  bridge  of  the  nose  downwards. 

Diseases  of  the  breast  were  often  treated  in  the  temples, 
if  we  may  judge  by  the  number  of  ex-votos  on  which  that 
part  of  the  body  is  shown,  and  it  may  be  that  the  women 
of  the  lower  classes,  who  formed  the  chief  clientele  of-  the 
priests,  suffered  from  inflammatory  diseases  of  the  nipple 
and  mammary  gland  more  often  than  the  ladies  of  the 
upper  classes.  None  of  the  three  breasts  represented  on 
our  votive  tablets  show  any  sign  of  abscess  or  tumour,  but 
in  one  (No.  Ixvii.)  the  nipple  is  quite  flat  and  apparently 
covered  with  fissures,  and  in  the  other,  the  gland  appears 
very  full  and  prominent,  like  that  of  a  mother  who  does 
not  suckle  her  child. 

No.  Ixv,  shows  a  female  breast,  the  anterior  part  of 
which  has  been  knocked  off 

All  these  breasts  are  rounded  and  apparendy  intended 
to  represent  the  appearance  of  that  organ  in  young  women. 

No.  Ixii.  is  a  rough  figure  of  the  hypogastrium  of  a 
woman,  and  No.  Ixx.,  much  mutilated,  looks  like  an  ampu- 
tated upper  arm  or  thigh,  the  lower  end  of  which  is  formed 
by  a  sort  of  double  flap. 

On  No.  Ixiv.  is  a  pair  of  shoulders,  upper  arms  and 
elbows,  suggesting  some  multiple  affection  of  joints,  such 

as  rheumatism. 

One  of  the  ex-votos  (ccclxv.)  is  a  comparatively  well- 
modelled  bas-relief  of  a  left  lower  limb,  the  front  part  oi 
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the  foot  projecting  out  of  the  stele  more  than  the  leg  or 
ankle ;  the  foot  is  distinctly  in  valgus  position,  whether 
intentionally  or  not  I  am  unable  to  say  ;  this  is  the  ex-voto 
which  is  dedicated  to  Esculapius  and  Hygeia. 

Besides  the  regular  corporations  of  priests,  there  were 
in  ancient  Greece  curious  associations  called  Thiasoi, 
Eranoi  and  Orgeones,  which  combined  financial  or  social 
purposes  with  the  worship  of  Greek,  or,  more  often,  foreign 
divinities.  Their  influence  became  gradually  most  per- 
nicious, as  they  strove  to  replace  the  primitive  religion  of 
the  olden  times  by  the  disgusting  practices  of  the  Eastern 
priests.  In  the  excitement  of  orgies  and  of  wild  dances, 
a  state  of  frenzy  or  ecstasy  was  reached,  which  made  the 
votaries  of  these  extravagant  forms  of  worship  an  easy 
prey  for  unscrupulous  priests.  Miracles  were  of  frequent 
occurrence  ;  honey  was  seen  to  flow  from  the  thyrsi,  and 
wine  or  milk  sprang  out  of  rocks.  An  attack  of  frenzy 
was  supposed  to  purify  the  soul  and  to  heal  the  body, 
especially  in  cases  of  epilepsy  and  insanity.  Some  of  the 
priests  even  went  so  far  as  to  promise  to  their  dupes  the 
remission  of  their  sins  and  perpetual  happiness  after  death. 
Plato,  and  several  of  the  poets,  struggled  hard  against 
these  degrading  practices  ;  but  they  were  too  much  in 
accord  with  the  superstitions  and  tastes  of  ignorant  people 
to  be  easily  put  down. 

n. — The  Sepulchral  Tablet  of  Jason. 

This  very  interesting  tablet  of  white  marble  (No.  Ixxxi.) 
may  be  seen  on  the  northern  wall  of  the  Phiealeian  room 
of  the  British  Museum.  Discovered  at  Athens  by  Fauvel, 
it  was  bought  for  the  Museum  in  1865.  It  measures  2  ft.  7  in. 
by  I  ft  iqI  in.,  and  represents,  in  bas-relief,  a  physician 
examining  a  patient.  An  inscription  informs  us  that  the 
physician's  name  was  Jason,  and  it  also  gives  us  his 
genealogy  with  characteristic  late  Athenian  minuteness  and 
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pedantry.  Jason,  a  strong,  bearded  and  draped  man,  seated 
on  a  stool,  applies  his  right  hand  with  outstretched  fingers 
on  the  upper  part  of  the  patient's  abdomen,  as  if  feeling 
for  the  edge  of  the  liver ;  the  patient,  a  stunted  and 
emaciated  individual,  is  naked,  and  stands  facing  the 
spectator  ;  the  head  is  turned  towards  the  physician,  and 
bears  a  by  no  means  amiable  expression  ;  the  abdomen  and 
lower  limbs  are  distinctly  swollen,  while  the  arms  and  thorax 
are  abnormally  thin  ;  if  the  artist  (a  not  very  clever  one) 
intended  to  represent  a  man  suffering  from  cirrhosis  of  the 
liver  with  ascites  and  oedema  of  the  legs,  he  could  hardly 
have  succeeded  better,  and  we  are  confirmed  in  our  diagnosis 
by  the  representation  on  the  bas-relief  of  a  conical  vessel, 
lying  on  the  ground  and  provided  at  the  top  with  a  ring  ; 
it  has  been  supposed  that  this  bell  is  a  cupping  glass 
(o-iKua),  and  that  the  patient  was  suffering  from  an  inflam- 
matory disease ;  but  the  bell  is  very  large,  at  least  8  to 
lo  times  the  size  of  the  patient's  head,  and  most  medical 
men  would,  I  think,  incline  to  the  idea  that  the  bell  is  a 
Klibanon,  i.e.,  the  regulator  of  a  Laconian  or  vapour  bath  ; 
and  truly  the  patient  looks  as  if  a  vapour  bath  would  do 
him  a  great  deal  more  good  than  cupping. 

ni. — Popular  Decrees  Concerning  Medical  Men. 

We  now  come  to  the  third  class  of  inscriptions,  and 
to  the  most  important  part  of  our  subject.  It  has  been 
mentioned  in  the  preceding  pages  that  the  medical  profession 
amongst  the  ancient  Greek  was  to  a  great  extent  independent 
of  the  priests,  and  it  can  be  proved  beyond  question  by  nume- 
rous texts  and  epigraphs  that  there  existed  in  every  Greek 
city  a  public  physician  (krp6s  ^[i.ocTi^v(^v)  whose  duty  it  was  to 
attend  gratuitously  all  the  citizens  and  foreigners  who 
required  his  services  ;  this,  of  course,  must  not  be  taken 
quite  literally;  theoretically  he  was  at  the  beck  and  call 
of  everybody,  but  in  practice  he  only  attended  the  poor 
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gratuitously.    In  each  city,  however  large,  there  was  never 
more  than  one  public  physician,  and  we  shall  have  to  explain 
later  on  how  he  was  able   to  get   through  the  enormous 
amount  of  work  that  was   thrust  upon   him.     The  public 
physician  was  elected  by  the  people,  and  there  were  always  a 
great  many  candidates  for  that  post,  which  often  led  to  high 
honours.      Plato  says  that  the  most   clever  (reA^i'tfcajraTos) 
was  chosen,  and  as  his  tenure  of  office  appears  to  have  been 
unlimited  we  can  understand  that  the  position  of  a  public 
physician  was  one  of  considerable    responsibility  and  dis- 
tinction.   The  first  public  physician  whose  name  has  come 
down  to  us  is  Democede,  who  lived  about  560  B.C.,  and  who 
enjoyed  great  renown  ;  he  was  called  from  Aegina  to  Athens 
and  then  to  Crotona ;  having  been  made  a  prisoner  during 
the  war,  he  cured  Darius  of  a  sprained  ankle  ;  the  king  gave 
him  his  liberty  and  offered  him  special  privileges  and  large 
sums  of  money  if  he  would  stay  with  him,  but,  as  soon  as  he 
was  free,  he  hastened  back  to  Greece. 

The  public  physician  was  paid  by  a  tax  [laTpLKov)  levied 
on  the  citizens,  and  we  know  that  Democede  received  one 
talent  a  year  (about  ^^220)  at  Aegina  and  one  hundred 
mines,  or  about /370,  at  Athens.  It  is  difficult  to  estimate 
the  real  value  of  these  sums  because  we  do  not  know  what  was 
the  ordinary  fee  of  a  doctor  in  Ancient  Greece  ;  Aristophanes 
informs  us  that  the  Athenian  physicians  were  badly  paid,  but 
beyond  that  we  are  in  the  dark. 

The  public  physician  lived  in  a  building  called  the 
m^reion  which  will  be  described  presently,  and  had  under 
his  orders  a  number  of  pupils  {fjiadr,Tal)  and  slaves  (SouXot)  ; 
the  first  were  the  sons  of  free  men  who  passed  a  contract  of 
apprenticeship  with  the  physician  and  paid  him  a  certain  sum 
of  money  ;  they  learnt  by  observation  (Kara  deoipiav),  acted 
as  locum  tenentes,  visited  distant  patients  and  helped  in  the 
operations  ;  at  the  end  of  their  studies,  they  took  a  solemn 
oath  and  became  physicians  in  their  turn.    The  slaves,  on  the 
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other  hand,  learnt  by  routine  (/far'  iinreipLav)  and  never  became 
physicians;  they  always  remained  unqualified  assistants, 
because  women  and  slaves  were  not  allowed  to  practice 
medicine  in  Ancient  Greece. 

The  house  of  a  physician  was  called  iatreion,  and  the 
most  important  iatreion  of  every  city  was  that  of  the 
public  physician,  who  lived  there  rent  free  with  his  family, 
pupils  and  slaves.  The  iatreion  was  a  large,  well-ventilated 
building,  with  broad  doors  and  windows ;  it  contained  a 
consulting  room,  an  operating  room  with  all  kinds  of 
surgical  instruments,  and  also  a  pharmacy,  for  we  know 
that  one  of  the  numerous  duties  of  the  public  physician 
was  to  dispense  medicine  to  his  patients,  and  it  appears 
that,  in  some  cases,  the  physician  provided  the  necessary 
drugs  at  his  own  expense  ;  an  Athenian  epigraph  (not  in 
the  British  Museum)  mentions  a  certain  Evanor  who  was 
granted  special  honours,  because,  "having  been  entrusted 
by  the  people  with  the  preparation  of  medicaments,  he  had 
spent  one  talent  of  his  own  money  for  that  purpose." 

It  appears  probable  that  the  iatreion  also  contained  a 
room  for  the  accommodation  of  poor  in-patients,  but  I 
confess  that  the  texts  of  Hippocrates,  Aristophanes,  Plato 
and  yEschinus  bearing  on  this  point  are  not  quite  con- 
vincing. It  cannot  be  denied,  however,  that  the  Greek 
iatreion  contained,  in  embryo,  all  the  essential  elements  of 
a  modern  hospital,  and  that  it  was  under  the  direction  of 
a  very  efficient  and  complete  medical  staff,  composed  of 
men  who  had  been  taught  by  their  philosophers,  and  ordered 
by  law,  to  attend  gratuitously  all  those  who  required  their 
services  ;  that  a  true  spirit  of  charity  reigned  in  the  iatreion 
is  shown  by  many  texts  and  inscriptions,  and  we  are  told 
by  Hippocrates  that,  where  there  is  the  love  of  men,  there 
also  is  the  love  of  the  healing  art. 

In  all  large  cities  asylums  had  been  built  for  the  poor, 
for  destitute  foreigners,  for  orphans  and  old  people,  and 
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when  the  first  Christian  hospitals  were  founded  in  Caesarea 
and  elsewhere,  the  bishops  found  admirable  models  in  the 
Greek  iatreia  and  asylums.  No  doubt  many  of  them  were 
simply  reorganized  and  placed  under  clerical  influence.  In 
our  country,  hospitals  distinctly  owe  their  origin  to  religious 
influence  ;  but  in  ancient  Greece  the  conditions  were,  as 
we  have  seen,  widely  different.  One  thing  is  quite  certain  : 
the  priests  who  practised  the  healing  art  in  their  sumptuous 
temples  did  nothing  to  favour  the  establishment  of  hospitals ; 
on  the  contrary,  it  was  allowed  to  no  one  to  die,  and  to 
no  woman  to  be  confined  within  the  sacred  precincts  of 
the  temple  of  Epidauros,  and  the  inhumanity  of  the  priests 
caused  such  a  scandal  in  the  second  century  of  our  era, 
that  Antoninus  (the  Senator)  ordered  the  erection  of  a 
wing  for  the  reception  of  dying  patients. 

If  the  citizens  of  a  Greek  city  expected  their  public 
physician  to  toil  hard  and  to  devote  a  great  deal  of  his 
time  to  charitable  work,  they  also  knew  how  to  reward 
him  when  his  conduct  had  been  worthy  of  exceptional  praise. 
We  possess  in  the  British  Museum  (No.  ccclxiv.)  a  most 
remarkable  inscription  which  deserves  to  be  described  here 
with  some  detail  because  it  may  be  regarded  as  a  type  of 
many  others  ;  it  is  a  slab  of  blue  marble  measuring  2  feet 
by  I  foot  4  inches,  found  at  Karpathos  ;  it  refers  to  Meno- 
critos,  public  physician  of  the  town  of  Brykountii,  one  of 
the  cities  of  the  Tetrapolis  of  Karpathos,  and  its  date  is 
fixed  by  Wescher  at  300  b,c.  The  beginning  and  end  of 
the  inscription  are  missing,  but  there  is  no  difficulty  in 
deciphering  the  following  paragraphs:  "A  citizen  of  Bry- 
kountii said :  Menocritos,  son  of  Metrodoros,  Samian,  has 
acted  as  public  physician  during  over  twenty  years,  and  has 
never  ceased  to  attend  all  citizens  with  zeal  and  noble  ambi- 
tion;  in  the  practice  of  his  art  and  in  all  his  conduct 
he  showed  himself  irreproachable;  and  a  pest  having 
declared  itself  and  caused  great  danger,  not  only  to  the 
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citizens  but  also  to  the  strangers  living  in  the  city,  he  largely 
contributed  by  his  care  and  patience  to  the  re-establishment 
of  public  health,  and,  instead  of  claiming  to  be  paid,  he  lives 
in  poverty,  and  has  saved  many  citizens  suffering  from 
dangerous  illnesses  without  accepting  any  salary,  thereby 
conforming  to  law  and  justice  ;  he  never  hesitated  to  travel 
long  distances  in  order  to  visit  himself  those  of  the  citizens 
who  lived  in  the  suburbs.  In  order  that  the  people  of 
Brykountii  may  show  their  gratitude  by  conferring  praise  on 
those  physicians  who  deserve  it,  the  decree  having  been 
ratified,  it  has  seemed  fit  to  the  people  of  Brykountii  to  praise 
Menocritos,  son  of  Metrodoros,  Samian,  to  crown  him  with 
a  golden  crown,  and  to  proclaim  in  the  Esculapian  festivities 
that  the  people  of  Brykountii  praise  and  crown  with  a  golden 
crown  Menocritos,  son  of  Metrodoros,  Samian,  in  recom- 
pense of  his  science  and  honesty.  [The  people  moreover 
decide]  that  Menocritos  will  be  allowed  to  be  present  at 
the  festivities  celebrated  by  the  Brykountians,  that  the  public 
treasurer  will  defray  the  cost  of  the  golden  crown  ;  that  after 
the  ratification  of  the  present  decree  the  people  will  at  once 
elect  one  citizen  ;  that  this  citizen  will  announce  to  the 
assembled  people  that  the  crown  has  been  given ;  that  he 
will  cause  to  be  consecrated  and  erected  in  the  temple  of 
Poseidon  Porthmios  a  marble  stele,  on  which  will  be  inscribed 
the  decree  by  which  the  people  of  Brykountii  conferred 
honour  on  Menocritos,  son  of  Metrodoros,  Samian  " 

This  noble  document  needs  no  commentary,  but  deserves 
to  be  read  by  every  medical  man. 

No.  cxliii.  is  a  red  marble  slab,  i  foot,  7^  inches  by 
III  inches,  obtained  by  Colonel  W.  M.  Leake  at  Gytheion 
(Lakonia),  and  given  by  him  to  the  British  Museum  in 
1839.  On  it  is  engraved  a  decree  conferring  proxenia  on 
Damiadas,  Lacedemonian,  for  his  services  as  physician  to 
the  city  of  Gytheion,  about  one  century  before  our  era. 
This  also  is  a  most  remarkable  document,  showing  in  what 
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high  esteem  a  devoted  physician  was  held ;  we  are  told 
that  Damiadas,  second  to  none  as  a  physician,  attended 
with  the  same  zeal  the  poor  and  the  rich,  the  free  and  the 
slave ;  that  he  was  always  a  worthy  representative  of  his 
profession,  blameless  in  all  things,  courteous  to  everyone 
as  behoves  a  wise  and  well-bred  man  ;  seeing  that  the  city 
of  Gytheion  had  got  into  financial  difficulties,  he  announced 
publicly  that  he  would  attend  all  patients  gratuitously. 
Therefore  the  people  named  Damiadas  proxenos  and  bene- 
factor of  the  town,  granting  him  all  advantages  attached 
to  this  dignity,  and  the  ephors  were  ordered  to  have  the 
decree  engraved  on  a  marble  slab  which  was  to  be  put  up 
in  the  most  apparent  part  of  the  public  place,  as  a  visible 
token  of  Damiadas'  good  works  and  of  the  gratitude  of  the 
town  towards  its  benefactors. 

It  will  be  noticed  that  in  this  case  the  marble  slab  was  to 
be  exposed  in  the  public  place  and  not  in  a  temple  ;  this 
document  had  therefore  absolutely  no  connexion  with  any 
religious  institution.  It  was  evidently  the  firm  will  of  the 
people  that  the  decree  should  be  exhibited  in  the  public 
place,  for  the  ephors  are  made  responsible,  and  they  are 
warned  that  if  they  fail  in  their  duty  they  will  be  liable  to  a 
fine  of  two  hundred  drachmas. 

From  the  temple  of  Apollo  at  Kalymna  comes  a  much 
mutilated  slab  of  white  marble  (No.  cclviii.)  on  which  is 
engraved  the  heading  of  a  decree  in  honour  of  a  physician, 
Chatalas,  son  of  Philoxenos. 

No.  cclx.  is  a  stele  of  white  marble,  also  found  at 
Kalymna,  and  although  the  greatest  part  of  it  has  been 
knocked  off,  there  is  no  doubt  about  the  meaning  of  the 
few  lines  which  are  preserved  :  it  is  a  decree  enacted  by 
the  people  of  Cos  in  answer  to  an  application  from  the' 
Kalymnians  who  had  bestowed  a  crown  on  a  Koian 
physician  and  wished  it  proclaimed  at  Cos. 

Is  it  too  much  to  say  that  these  mutilated  slabs  of 
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marble  are  for  us,  medical  men  of  the  19th  century,  of 
singular  and  exceptional  value  ?  Do  they  not  show  that 
there  were  many  men  of  admirable  kindness  and  modesty 
in  the  midst  of  that  marvellously  gifted  people,  from  whom 
we  have  borrowed  so  much  that  adorns  the  mind  and 
makes  life  pleasurable  ?  And  is  it  not  positively  refreshing, 
in  these  days  of  mercantile  preoccupations,  to  decipher  the 
rude  dialects  of  the  Laconian  and  Karpathian  citizens  who 
conferred  honours  on  their  physicians  because  they  were 
clever  and  disinterested  ?  History  teaches  that  humble 
science  and  philanthropy  finally  outweigh  proud  superstition 
and  blatant  puffery,  and  this  helps  us  to  consider,  with 
philosophical  equanimity,  many  passing  events  which  might 
otherwise  excite  a  sneer  or  a  sigh  instead  of  a  smile. 

Before  laying  down  my  pen,  I  wish  to  tender  my  best 
thanks  to  Mr.  A.  S.  Murray,  the  learned  and  courteous 
Keeper  of  Greek  and  Roman  antiquities  at  the  British 
Museum,  for  the  kindness  with  which  he  placed  the 
epigraphs  at  my  disposal,  and  examined  with  me  a  much- 
damao-ed  line  in  one  of  them.  I  may  also  add  that  I 
found  many  important  details  in  the  works  of  Vercourtre, 
Foucart,  Gauthier,  etc. 

P  S. — In  the  preceding  pages  I  have  used  the  word 
physician  for  want  of  a  better  one;  we  have,  unfortunately, 
no  term  which  corresponds  exactly  with  the  Greek  tarpds, 
the  French  mddecin,  or  the  German  Arzt. 

J.  K. 
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